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two World Wars”, 1962 


GIFT OF A MASTERPIECE 


by Marcel Rothlisberger 


On December 13, 1962, the British High Commissioner to Canada, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Amory, presented 
a magnificent gift to the Art Gallery on behalf of Group Captain H. L. Cooper, A.F.C., of Manor Farm, West 
Woodyates, Salisbury. This gift (illustrated above), Claude Lorrain’s “Carlo and Ubaldo Embarking in Pursuit 
of Rinaldo,” is the subject of the article which follows, kindly contributed by Dr. Marcel Rothlisberger, the author 
of a recent monograph on this artist. 


Group Captain Cooper, after agreeing to lend the picture to the exhibition HERITAGE DE FRANCE (February / 
March, 1962) which was organized by Dr. Martin Baldwin, subsequently communicated to Dr. Baldwin his 
decision to give this superb example of Claude’s work to Toronto “in appreciation of the contribution made by 


Canadians in the Armed Services in the two World Wars.” 

The exhibition HERITAGE DE FRANCE was designed to emphasize the contribution made by French culture to 
the character of our Canadian heritage. The Claude, one of the most important paintings in that exhibition, now 
strengthens the Gallery's collection of French works of the 17th century and through the generosity of its English 
donor, will constantly remind us of our bi-cultural history. 


The Art Gallery is deeply grateful for this magnificent gift. W.J.W. 
Claude’s Carlo and Ubaldo Embarking in Pursuit of a yellowish coat of varnish, which it has acquired over 
Rinaldo is a superb and important example of the late the centuries. This renders it duller, less clear and cool 
style of the artist, which embodies a whole age and the in tone than it must have been originally. As it stands, 
experience of a long life. The picture is, in terms of the varnish does not, however, seriously impair the ap- 


Claude, fairly large and excellently preserved, except for preciation of the painting. At the bottom left appears the 


signature of the artist, CLAVDIO G IV (for in urbe) 
ROMA; the date is covered by a repaint; it must have 
been 1667, according to Claude’s inscription on the 
drawing quoted below. 


The art of the late Claude has nothing of what the 
modern public is often led to expect in a work of art — 
dynamic and problematic aspects, struggle, challenge, or 
spontaneity. It reflects on the contrary a serene, calm, 
and ideal world, which does not strike the viewer with 
bold effects. It is built and rendered with infinite subtlety 
and demands, to be enjoyed, much time, leisure, and 
attention. But it also affords an easy approach, since it is 
first and foremost a landscape and, unlike so many works 
of the past, does not presuppose a literary knowledge. Its 
beauty can be understood from our own experience of 
evocative landscapes (whenever we have a chance to get 
out of our vast suburbia towns). In a sense, the true sub- 
ject of Claude’s painting is its light and the gradation of 
tones and colours from the foreground to the distance, in 
other words, its atmosphere. This is the realist side of 
Claude’s art. The inner truth of his landscapes is the fruit 
of an endless observation of nature. In his earlier years, 
the study of nature resulted in hundreds of drawings done 
on the spot. By the time of this painting, done when the 
artist Was 67 years old, he hardly drew out of doors any 
more. Working from experience, he concentrated on 
atmospherical qualities, which could not be captured in 
drawings anyway, but reveal his lasting preoccupation 
with the phenomenon of light. His late paintings do not 
show dramatic sunrises, sunsets, or storms, but the in- 
finite variety of an even illumination, which differs from 
picture to picture. 

Natural as the whole scene may appear to us, it is at the 


same time consciously composed. One of the secrets of 


Claude’s art lies in the unity of reality and ideal. After a 
heroic phase of the fifties, marked by the occurrence of 
majestic views and impressive buildings, Claude reverted 
to pure, poetic landscape settings. The Gallery’s painting 
is one of the masterpieces of this phase. It consists entirely 
of an intensely felt landscape of green and blue-green 
tints. There are only few accessory details, only tiny build- 
ings in the distance, and hardly any antique reminis- 
cences. The composition is based on the Coast View with 
Europa, painted twelve years earlier (now in Moscow) 
and repeated in a painting now in the British Royal col- 
lection, done in the same year as Carlo and Ubaldo. It 
consists of basically three planes — the foreground with 
the large, framing tree, which encircles the view on the 
left, the middle ground with the delicate cluster of trees 
on the opposite side, and the distant mountains. As in 
landscapes of earlier masters, the planes are still clearly 
separated, but the continuity of the light accounts for 
a flawless unity of the total image. The setting is both 
symmetrically balanced and diagonally contrasted. More- 
over, the painting as a whole is in a secret way related 
with its pendant, done at the same time for the same 
patron, and belonging now to Lord Leicester. The pres- 
ent work is an open coast view, the pendant a wooded 
landscape with masses distributed similarly, but in re- 
verse, and the light coming from the opposite side. Both 
are contrasted, but share in turn a comparably calm and 
pure scenery. 


The figures, placed right in the centre, lead to a differ- 
ent, literary approach. All of Claude’s works are ani- 
mated by figures in the foreground, increasingly repre- 
senting classical themes. The story is from Tasso’s epic 
of the Gerusalemma Liberata (XV, 3), one of the master- 
pieces of cinquecento literature, which nowadays is prob- 


CLAUDE LORRAIN 
FRENCH, 1600-1682 


Brown pen and grey wash on blue 
paper, 195 x 260 mm. 


London, British Museum 


ably least read outside Italy, and is yet a splendid poem. 
It proved one of the main sources of inspiration for 17th 
century painting and was presumably chosen for patriotic 
reasons by the patron, the Florentine-Roman nobleman 
P. F. Falconieri (who a few years later had Claude paint 
a pair drawn from the Aeneid). The two scenes illustrated 
in Claude’s pair — here Carlo and Ubaldo embarking for 
the liberation of Rinaldo, in the pendant Erminia and the 
shepherds — are among the most romantic episodes of 
the poem. Claude’s views interpret vividly the mood of 
the text. The event takes place near Ascalon, in Syria. 
While the artist did not follow the highly detailed text 
word for word, he captured its flavour of a heroic fairy- 
tale. Such details as the four figures or the changing blue 
of the dress of Fortune (in the boat) correspond to the 
text, which also describes at length the atmosphere of the 
morning hour just before sunrise. In Claude’s paintings, 
morning light always comes from the left and is cool, 


evening light comes from the right and is warm, at times 
yellowish; this is true also of the Tasso pair. The subject 
may then at first not seem very important, but it gives 
a new meaning to the painting, and its mode conditions 
the composition, the choice of motifs, and the light. 


Unlike the pendant, the painting is not accompanied 
by preparatory drawings, and since it is more closely 
than its companion derived from an earlier work of the 
artist, it seems that the absence of drawings is not merely 
due to the hazards of preservation. The only related 
drawing is the one reproduced here, which the artist did 
for the purpose of record from the finished painting. It 
belongs to a book of 200 such reproductive drawings of 
standard size, which accounts for the slightly different 
proportions as compared with the painting. Otherwise, 
the drawing does not add to the painting, except for the 
birds, which always enliven Claude’s skies but have dis- 
appeared from the painting. 


FARM NEAR DUIVENDRECHT 


by Robert Welsh, University of Toronto 


The recent acquisition by the Art Gallery of a char- 
coal drawing by Piet Mondrian* is to be welcomed both 
for its high artistic quality and for the contribution it 
makes towards an understanding of the artist’s stylistic 


evolution. 


It represents a farmhouse, no longer extant, at Duiven- 
drecht, near Amsterdam, and was rendered by Mondrian 
on numerous occasions in various media. Both it and an 
oil version owned by J. P. Bak, the Hague, depict the 
scene from the same angle and, untypically, from rather 
close-up, which makes the latter’s date of 1905 roughly 
valid for the drawing as well. Yet remembrances of the 
tonal, plein-air, style of the Hague Impressionists found 
in the Bak oil seem less important to the Toronto draw- 
ing than the task of extracting a strong structural design 
from an otherwise picturesque scene. By granting the 
same scale and almost the same definition to its mirror- 
image as to the “real” farmhouse and by suppressing such 
realistic details as articulated window mullions and 
decorative architectural trim, the contour lines of the 
roof of the house, the division lines between water and 
land and even the profile outlines of trunks of trees 
assume a greater compositional importance. Thus neither 


PrET MONDRIAN, Dutch, 1840-1926 
FARMYARD AND POND 
Purchase, 1962 


descriptive detail nor the modelling of surface textures 
detracts from a feeling for ordered definition of natural 
form. Even in its still essentially naturalistic setting, our 
work foreshadows the artist’s eventual endeavours to 
reconcile the world of appearances with an abstractly 
conceived image of universal balance and harmony. 


*From the collection of Miss C. Esser, through the Allan Frumkin Gallery, N.Y. 


NEWS OF OUR PAINTINGS 


Our important recent purchase in European art has 
been a pair of Paninis — both imaginary views of Roman 
ruins, painted in 1755. The Canadian-American com- 
mittee has also been active buying, among other works, 
paintings by Molinari and Town, an early J. E. H. Mac- 
Donald, a collage by Gorman and a work of sculpture by 
Yarwood. It is particularly proud of its acquisition of a 
portrait of A. Y. Jackson by Barker Fairley since it is 
such an attractive document of the close relationship 
between Professor Fairley and the Group of Seven. 


Professor Fairley has described for us the circum- 
stances under which he painted the portrait: 


My head of A. Y. Jackson was made under very happy 
conditions which it is a pleasure to me to recall. It was on 
a canoe trip. There were six of us. The other four were 
Elford Cox, John Hall, Dick Lambert, and Bill Fairley. 
We had started from Willisville and spent the first night 
in a shack on Leech Lake owned by Keith Maclver, in- 
tending to push on the next morning. But heavy rain set 
in and we decided to stay over for a day in the hope that 
the weather would clear. So there we were, kicking our 
heels and trying not to be impatient. And I distinctly 
remember John saying suddenly: ‘Come over here, Alec, 
and I'll paint you.’ Alec came dutifully and sat where 
he was told and went on reading his detective story. This, 


DELACROIX 


The Delacroix exhibition, which attracted the largest 
attendance recorded by the Art Gallery of Toronto for 
any December so far, has lived beyond its closing 
date here on January 6th. As well as having a successful 
stay at the National Gallery of Canada the exhibition was 
the subject of several full-length reviews including a full 
page in the January Sth ///ustrated London News, a long 
article in the January Apollo and two others in The Con- 
noisseur and Canadian Art. There has also been a review 
by Professor Mras of Princeton in the February 
Burlington. 


The exhibition can be expected to endure through Mr. 
Lee Johnson’s scholarly catalogue. The Art Gallery of 
Toronto has received many letters of congratulations 
about it, including several which have considered it not 
only a contribution to the study of Delacroix but also a 
model for exhibition catalogues in the future. This year 
1963, which commemorates the centenary of Delacroix’s 


PERMANENT MEMBERSHIP 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. N. D. Young, 
-formerly a Life member, has recently become a Bene- 
factor. 

New Life members since January Ist are: Mr. Leslie 
A. Allen, Mr. R. Schofield Morris, Mr. S. C. Torno and 
Mrs. R. M. P. Hamilton. 


from where I was sitting, gave me his slightly inclined 
profile, which I couldn’t resist. I got my paints out at 
once and started to work too. So now, as one of us said, 
there were eight of us to make the trip — three Alec 
Jacksons and five others. We all came through intact 
after a wonderful couple of weeks in the Cloche Moun- 
tains, including a day or two in Little Mountain Lake and 
four or five high up in Grace Lake. John’s study was a 
diagrammatic full face which he later destroyed. Quite 
wrongly, I thought. 
The sitter’s only com- 
ment on mine was: 
=~ ‘I’ve got more hair 
i : than that’. And my re- 
ply: ‘You’ll correct 
that with time’. All this 
was in August 1939. 
How strange to think 
that those were the 
days when the war was 
breaking out. We got 
home just in time to 
read the news on Sep- 
tember Ist. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


death has kept Mr. Johnson thoroughly occupied. At the 
moment he is giving courses and seminars on Delacroix 
at both Cambridge University and the Courtauld Insti- 
tute. 


The Fanatics of Tangier, bought by the Art Gallery 
and exhibited for the first time at the Delacroix exhibi- 
tion, is acquiring its own share of fame, including its 
reproduction in colour on the cover of the January/ 
February Canadian Art. The December Ist New York 
Times had an article on its acquisition, which was also 
recorded in the “Chronique des Arts” of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts. Both the Louvre and the Museum at Bor- 
deaux have asked to borrow it for their large Delacroix 
exhibitions this summer; it will go to the Louvre where 
we hope a great many members of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto will be able to take pride in recognizing it there. 

J.S.B3 
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